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Ken Metzler, State Botanist, Connecticut Department of Environmental Protection, and Carolie Evans, Director of Land Pro- 
tection for the Connecticut Chapter of The Nature Conservancy, evaluate management needs for Beeslick Pond, a 130-acre 
Conservancy preserve in Lakeville, Connecticut. 
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On May 7, in the final hours of the session, the Connect- 
icut General Assembly passed by unanimous vote in both 
houses, Senate Bill 453, an Act Establishing a Recreation 
and Natural Heritage Trust Program. This legislation, signed 
into law June 10 by Governor William A. O'Neill, establishes 
a public/private partnership whereby the State of Connect- 
icut, non-profit conservation organizations, and municipali- 
ties can share in the cost of acquiring and managing land 
of common interest. 

Under the program, the Connecticut Department of 
Environmental Protection (DEP) is authorized to spend $2 
million to acquire additions to existing state conservation 
lands and other properties with important natural features. 
An important provision of the legislation is that $1 million of 
this fund must be matched on a one-to-one basis by contri- 
butions from private conservation groups. These contribu- 

THE NATURE CONSERVANCY AT WORK tions can be in cash, land, or interests in land provided that 

Nationally In Connecticut the land is of conservation value to the state. Upon pur- 
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mary manager. However, It can contract with a “qualified 
cooperator’ — the Conservancy, a land trust, or a municr 
pality — and in this case, the cooperator would receive the 
income from the stewardship account. All properties 
acquired must be evaluated by the Connecticut Natural 
Diversity Data Base, DEP’s inventory of the state rare 
and endangered species and natural communities. 

Also created as part of this legislation is a nine-member 
advisory board to work with DEP Commissioner Stanley J. 
Pac in implementing the program and a special task force 
of the legislature's Finance Committee charged with evalu- 
ating the state's land acquisition program, including the 
need for a permanent fund for land acquisition and an 
analysis of all possible funding mechanisms. 

What does all this mean for the Connecticut Chapter? 
Plenty! It means that if the Conservancy and DEP have each 
identified the same property, we now have the ability to 
protect it together. Said differently, every dollar The Nature 
Conservancy raises privately for land protection will now, if 
channelled through the Recreation and Natural Heritage 
Trust Program, buy two dollars worth of land. This doubles 
the value of your contribution and provides an excellent re- 
turn on your philanthropic investment in the Conservancy 
and in conservation. 

With this legislation, Connecticut is the first New England 
state to establish a public/private partnership for land ac- 
quisition and it could not happen at a more appropriate time. 
Studies estimate that as many as 17,000 acres of Connect- 
icut lands are developed each year while only 2,000 acres 
are preserved by all conservation groups and agencies. This 
imbalance threatens the beauty and diversity of the Con- 
necticut landscape; a natural amenity that has long been 
considered one of Connecticut's most attractive features. 
To preserve this quality, critical areas must be preserved 
today and no single entity, public or private, has the re- 
sources to accomplish this alone. Only by joining forces will 
we be able to accomplish the urgent task before us. 

The Connecticut Chapter worked hard to pass this leg- 
islation. In particular, | would like to recognize the important 
contribution of Dorothy McCluskey, Conservancy Life Mem- 
ber and former Connecticut legislator. Dorothy assisted in 
drafting the legislation, talked with key legislators about the 
trust program idea, and successfully steered the bill through 
a series of committee hearings and votes. We are grateful 
for her considerable skills and energy. 

| However, this new program, like other major conserva- 
tion initiatives, results from the cooperative efforts of sev- 
eral people. This legislation earned the bipartisan support 
of the General Assembly. Several legislators were instru- 
mental in urging its passage. Among them, we thank Sen- 
ators James McLaughlin and Eric Bensen, and 
Representatives Edward Krawiecki, Jack Tiffany, T. J. Casey 
Mary Mushinsky, Terry Bertinuson, and Ray Joyce. We also 
thank Karl Wagener, Executive Director, Connecticut Coun- 
cil on Evironmental Quality, David McQuade and Marilyn 
Cruz-Aponte, aides to Governor William A. O'Neill, and DEP 
Commissioner Pac, Deputy Commissioner Dennis DeCarli 
Charles Reed, Director of Land Acquisition, and Tom Gatfey 
: The legislation was supported as well by a broad coali- 
tion of conservation organizations including the Connecti- 


cut Audubon Society, the Housatonic Valley Association, the 
Connecticut Sportmen’s Alliance, the Connecticut Forest 
and Park Association, the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
ELECT, the Connecticut Association of Conservation and 
Inland Wetland Commissions, and the Connecticut Clean 
Water Coalition. We thank them one and all. 

Together we have launched a bold new initiative for Con- 
necticut. This public/private partnership is a significant first 
step toward the establishment of an aggressive and well- 
funded land acquisition program that will benefit all citizens 


of Connecticut. 
a 


David P. Warren 
Acting Executive Director 


David P. Warren (see article below). 


A FAREWELL TO DAVID WARREN 


With much regret, the Connecticut Chapter has ac 
cepted the resignation of David Warren, Critical Areas Pro- 
gram Director and Acting Executive Director. Warren will be 
leaving August 1 to begin a two-year masters program at 
the Yale School of Organization and Management. 

‘David has done an outstanding job professionally,’ said 
Alex Gardner. As Director of the Connecticut Critical Areas 
Program, Warren played a major role in the Chapter's fun- 
draising efforts and has participated in every acquisition the 
Chapter has made over the past three years. Moore Brook 
and Benton Hill Fen are new Conservancy preserves Cle 
ated almost entirely through his personal efforts. 

Said Gardner, “Dave has become a personal friend to me 
and all of our trustees and staff, and to many of our mem- 
bers. We will particularly miss his absolutely dependable 
congeniality and wit, and his ability to extract an element of 
humor from every crisis. We're sorry we can't keep him. We 
all wish him every success in the furtherance of his careet 4 

Warren said, “My years with the Conservancy have been 
an immensely rewarding experience. To our members and 
friends, | thank you for your keen interest and unwavering 
support. Above all, the Conservancy is an organization of 
people rallied around a common cause. We can take pride 
in what we have accomplished together.” 


Richard Bergen 


CHAIRMAN’S MESSAGE 


Critical Areas Campaign Goal Reached 


You've done it again! Fellow Chapter members have 
once again completed a major capital fundraising pro- 
gram on time and over goal. As we go to press with 
this issue, | am delighted to report that during the week 
of June 16, several generous capital contributions came 
in which, in the aggregate, put the Connecticut Critical 
Areas Program (ConnCAP) over the top of its $3.1 mil- 
lion goal — with just two weeks left before our June 30 
deadline. During this three-year campaign, we also 
received over $2 million in federal funds to establish the 
Connecticut Coastal National Wildlife Refuge. We never 
counted this wonderful federal “windfall” towards our 
$3.1 million — it became a bonus we have used in ac- 
quiring other lands and in repaying loans. 

savor the achievement! ConnCAP preserved way 
over $3 million worth of land, in fair market value, while 
adding $350,000 to permanent stewardship funds and, 
with enhanced scientific activity, discovered over 100 
more critical sites we hadn't known about. We will be 
making a final report to you in our next newsletter and 
at our September annual meeting. 

The Connecticut Critical Areas Program has pre- 
served Chimon Island and Sheffield Island (Norwalk), 
Milford Point, Falkner Island (Guilford), Benton Hill Fen 
(Sharon), Moore Brook (Salisbury), Chapman's Pond 


additions. and Burnham Brook additions (East Had- 


dam), and a number of others. Over 50 sites have been 
registered. 

We are most grateful to all who participated in 
ConnCAP — donors of money, of time, of personal ser- 
vices. It's hard to believe that so much has been ac- 
complished in three years. It bespeaks a dedicated staff 
and a committed membership. 

Milford Point was the last acquisition project under 
ConnCaAP. | particularly want to thank our colleagues at 
the Connecticut Audubon Society for their most gen- 
erous contribution of $100,000 towards this purchase 
— giving us a final boost near the end, and further ce- 
menting what has become a fruitful conservation part- 
nership in recent years. 

Our Chapter’s capital projects have gone from 
$75,000 in 1979 (Bluff Head) to $700,000 in 1982 (Chap- 
man’s Pond) to $3.1 million in 1983-1986 (ConnCAP). 
Our next projects will be of such size as to maintain or 
even increase this progression. We'll be telling you more 
about that later. Suffice it to say now that there are 
plenty of exciting things left to do. If you were planning 
a capital gift — please don't shut your checkbook — 
there are new acquisition opportunities opening up to 
us literally every week. 
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Leslie N. Corey, Jr. (see article below). 


LESLIE COREY NAMED 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


The trustees are pleased to announce the appointment 
of Leslie N. Corey, Jr. as Executive Director of the Connect- 
icut Chapter. Corey, 37, will begin on September 15. 

Corey joins the Conservancy after four years as Execu- 
tive Director of the Audubon Society of New Hampshire 
(ASNH). Under his leadership, ASNH membership _in- 
creased significantly, professional staff was doubled and the 
annual operating budget more than doubled. Corey also 
completed the first capital campaign in the Society's his- 
tory raising $1 million for expansion of its Concord based 
headquarters. Prior to his tour at ASNH, Les was Executive 
Director of the Connecticut Audubon Society for five years 
starting in 1976. Corey is a 1973 graduate of Southern Con- 
necticut State University and holds a masters degree from 
the Yale School of Forestry in Environmental Studies. 

“Les Corey is one of New England's most experienced 
and successful conservation executives”, said Chapter 
Chairman Alexander Gardner. “He knows Connecticut and 
the Connecticut conservation community well. We are de- 
lighted to have him and we welcome Les, his wife Bonnie, 
and their two children back to Connecticut.” 

Asked about his new responsibilities, Corey said, “It is a 
great honor and privilege to join the Connecticut Chapter 
of The Nature Conservancy as Executive Director. | have 
long admired the enthusiasm and professionalism with 
which the Chapter so effectively pursues its profound mis- 
sion. Under the outstanding leadership of Ken Olson, Alex 
Gardner, Peter Cooper and Dave Warren, the Chapter has 
accumulated an incredible record of achievement, yet a 
substantial amount of Connecticut's natural diversity 
remains unprotected. 

“The task before us, which has been so carefully identi- 
fied by the establishment of the Natural Diversity Data Base, 
remains for us to complete along with the growing chal- 
lenge of stewardship. | look forward to working with you, 
our loyal members, the talented staff and the Board of 
Trustees, as well as the entire Connecticut conservation 
community in protecting our natural heritage." 


Bonnie Corey 


Beth Lapin 


We have been very fortunate to have as a volunteer for the last four months 
Betsy Potts, who has given us valuable assistance in cataloging the 
Chapter's extensive slide and photograph collection. A committed con- 
servationist and graduate of the University of Connecticut, Betsy came 
to us with many years of previous volunteer experience in publications, 
teaching, and administration. 


BURNHAM BROOK ADDITION 
PUT UNDER OPTION 


The trustees and staff are pleased to announce that in 
April, the Connecticut Chapter secured an option to pur- 
chase a /5-acre addition to Burnham Brook Preserve in East 
Haddam. 

“We have been after this property for some time and are 
delighted to have reached agreement with the seller. This 
property will be a valuable addition to the Burnham Brook 
Preserve and its protection has been a priority of the Chap- 
ter's three-year Connecticut Critical Areas Program,” said 
David Warren, Acting Executive Director. 

The Burnham Brook Preserve was officially established in 
1960 by a gift of 46 acres from Richard and Esther Gooa- 
win. Since that time, thanks to the continued generosity of 
the Goodwins, plus donations from other landowners, Burn- 
ham Brook has grown to be one of the Connecticut Chap- 
ters largest preserves. The area has been Carefully 
managed by the Conservancy as a natural area dedicated 
to scientific research. Under Dick Goodwin's leadership, 
Burnham Brook has become one of the Conservancy's best 
documented preserves. The inventory lists, arrived from 20 
years of extensive study, now include more than 500 differ. 
ent species of plants and animals. 

The trustees have established a fundraising goal of 
$160,000 to cover acquisition expenses and related costs. 
At this writing, we are just $50,000 away from this goal and 
are actively pursuing leadership gifts to close the gap 
before our mid-August exercise date. 

‘We are enormously grateful to those individuals who have 
already given and hope that others will be inspired by their 
generosity. Purchase of this property will ensure permanent 
protection to the northern sections of the Burnham Brook 
watershed and buffer the southern and downstream areas 
already part of the preserve, ” said David Warren. This 
acquisition would bring the total acreage in the 
Burnham Brook Preserve to nearly 500. 


ACORN LECTURES IN 
HARTFORD AND NEW CANAAN 


This spring our Chapter began a series of lectures anq 
receptions for Acorns and Life Members with a gathering in 
May at the Town and County Club in Hartford at which Dr. 
Hubert Vogelman, Chairman of the botany department at 
the University of Vermont and a former member of the Con- 
servancy Board of Governors, gave an informative talk and 
slide show on acid rain. 

The Acorn Lecture Series will include about four meet- 
ings each year, held at various places around the state, 
where an informal reception for Chapter Acorns and Con- 
servancy Life Members will be combined with a talk on one 
of the major environmental issues of the time given by an 
outstanding expert in the field. 

Acorns are members who give at least $100 annually to 
Chapter operations. A one-time membership donation of 
$1,000 entitles a donor to Life Membership in the 
Conservancy. 

“These lectures and receptions give us a chance to do 
something a little special for that special group of people 
— our Acorns and Life Members — whose support has 
been so important to the growth and success of the Con- 
servancy in Connecticut,” said Chapter Chairman Alex 
Gardner. “It also gives us — trustees and staff — a chance 
to meet some of our most valued members, to share ideas 
with them, and to let them know about our Chapter’s future 
plans. These are not fundraising occasions, but opportuni- 
ties for us to say thanks to people who have given our cause 
an extra measure of help." 

The second lecture, held at the New Canaan Country Club 
in June, featured a showing of Michael Male's film Return 
of the Osprey, much of which was shot at the Conservan- 
cy’s Mashomack Preserve on Shelter Island, New York. The 
film was introduced by Mashomack Preserve Manager 
Michael Laspia, who had assisted in its production and gave 
the audience some fascinating background. 

The lecture series will adjourn for the summer months and 
resume this fall. All Chapter Acorns and Life Members will 
be receiving invitations. 
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Alexander Gardner 


ge: dC. Childs and Starling W. Childs II receive registry plaques fom 
Carga Evans, Connecticut Chapter Director of Land Protection, for 
agreeing to register Great Mt. Forest and Tobey Pond Bog. Both areas 
harbor rare and endangered species. Edward Childs and Starling Childs 
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Richard Bergen 


Congressman Bruce Morrison addresses the audience. Morrison termed the protection of Milford 
Point ‘a tremendous triumph for a broad coalition of people in Connecticut who care about the envi- 
ronment and preservation of wildlife." Morrison was a strong supporter of the refuge and was instru- 
mental in effecting the transfer of Falkner Island from the U.S. Coast Guard to the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 


Richard Bergen 
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Congressman Stewart McKinney (left) discusses the success of the Connecticut Coastal National 
Wildlife Refuge with Chapter Chairman Alex Gardner. McKinney sponsored the legislation establish- 
ing the refuge that was supported by a united Connecticut delegation. Said McKinney, “Very little we 
do in government lasts. These islands will be here for my children, grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren." 


Richard Bergen 
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Dr. John F. Reiger, Executive Director of the 


MILFORD POINT 
VICTORY CELEBRATED 


Over 100 people attended a press 
conference May 5 at the Costa- 
Azzurra Restaurant in Milford to cele- 
brate the protection of Milford Point. 

The Connecticut Chapter purchased 
the western nine acres of this barrier 
beach in April. Milford Point is the fourth 
and final property to be protected as 
part of the 145-acre Connecticut 
Coastal National Wildlife Refuge. 


THE NATURE 
CONSERVANCY 


William Ashe, Deputy Regional Director of the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) discusses 
management plans for Milford Point. The Con- 
servancy is holding Milford Point for future 
transfer to FWS. In the interim, FWS will man- 
age the property under a lease with the 
Conservancy. 


Connecticut Audubon Society (CAS), an- , Soe ‘Y, . 

nounces a $100,000 gift to the Conservancy in Se eee. 2 4 : 

support of the protection of Milford Point. CAS Ken Olson, former Executive Director of the Connecticut Chapter, presents the Conservancy's Cer- 
has been a strong advocate for the refuge and tificate of Special Recognition to Barbara Miller. An attorney, Miller contributed her legal services to 
has initiated several important programs in or- the Connecticut Fund for the Environment (CFE) in their successful efforts to oppose the plans to 
nithological research and marine education. develop Milford Point. CFE received the Chapter’s Conservation Colleague Award. 
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CONNECTICUT CHAPTER 
26TH ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


Saturday, September 13, 1986 
White Flower Farm 
Litchfield, Connecticut 


A picnic lunch under a huge yellow-and-white tent, garden tours of beautiful White Flower Farm, 
a guided hike of 471-acre Prospect Mountain, and an address by renowned conservationist James 
Buckley (see articles next page), all highlight the Connecticut Chapter’s 26th annual membership 
meeting. We hope you will join us — rain or shine — for what promises to be a day to remember. 

We will be reporting on the exciting progress made in 1985, which earned for our state the Conser- 
vancy’s award for Outstanding Chapter in the Eastern Region. Highlighted will be the Chapter's proj- 
ects in the northwest corner. We will also briefly outline our challenging agenda for the months and 
years ahead. 

Most of all it will be a chance to meet new friends and renew our acquaintances with each other in 
a relaxing and beautiful setting. 

Please circle September 13 on your calendar. Dress is casual. 


PROGRAM DIRECTIONS TO 
9:30-11:30 White Flower Farm garden tours. WHITE FLOWER FARM 
11:30-12:00 Connecticut Chapter annual 


. Please also see map in insert. From the north or south, 
business meeting. 


12:00- 1:00 SARE a take Route 8 to the Litchfield/Harwinton exit (Route 118). 
4-00-1-30 The Liarnrabhe James Lobuckiey Go west on Route 118 for almost 5 miles. Go left on Route 

: 63 at Litchfield village green, and proceed 3 1/2 miles. White 
Flower Farm will be on the right. Follow signs. 


(see article) — “Conserving our 
Biological Legacy.” 

1:30-4:30 White Flower Farm garden tours. 
Guided hike to Prospect Mountain 
(see article). 


RESERVATION FORM 


*Picnic lunch, catered by The Pantry, includes sesame 
chicken, barbequed rib, pasta primavera salad, cheese, 
fruit, brownie, assorted drinks, wine, beer. 


Name 
Address 


RAIN OR SHINE! 
Telephone No. ___ SIL Ven EN Con as Sect Ce aes 
BOARD NOMINATIONS Number Attending: ($15.00 per person) 
Check for $ is enclosed. 


At the September 13, 1986 annual meeting, Chapter 
members will be asked to vote for members of the Board 
of Trustees: 


| would like to join in the following: 
morning garden tour (2 tours, first begins at 9:30) 
afternoon garden tour (2 tours, first begins at |:30) 
Prospect Mountain hike (1:30 — 4:30) 


Nominated as Members of the Board 

For election or re-election by the general membership: 
Mrs. Edward S. (Ann) Elliman, Greenwich. Current Board 
member. 

Peter Rich, South Windham. New nominee. 

Robert M. Schneider, Ridgefield. Current Board member 
(appointee). 


Guided garden tours are limited to 30 people each on a first come, 


first serve basis. Gardens are open to all visitors to tour on their 
own. 


Please mail reservation form to: The Nature Conservancy 
Connecticut Chapter 
55 High Street 


Nominated as Officers Middletown, CT 06457 


For election or re-election by the Board of Trustees: 
Alexander S. Gardner, New Canaan. Chairman. 
Peter Neill, Stony Creek. Vice-Chairman. 

Austin D. Barney, |, West Simsbury. Treasurer, 
Mrs. Bruce S. (Edith) Smart, Fairfield. Secretary. 


RESERVATION MUST BE RECEIVED 
BY AUGUST 25 


Adjacent parking is limited. Please car pool if possible. 
Make checks payable to The Nature Conservancy. 


JAMES BUCKLEY TO SPEAK 
AT CHAPTER ANNUAL MEETING 


We are delighted to announce that the Honorable James |. 
Buckley will address the Connecticut Chapter’s annual 
membership meeting September 13. 

A Life Member of The Nature Conservancy and graduate 
of Yale Law School, Buckley has a distinguished public 
career as Counsellor of 
the U.S. Department of 
State, as President of Ra- 
dio Free Europe/Radio 
Liberty, as Under Secre- 
tary of State for Security 
Assistance in Science 
and Technology, as U.S. 
Senator from New York, 
and currently as United 
States Circuit Judge for 
the District of Columbia 
U.S. Court of Appeals. 
Judge Buckley has been 
an articulate and forceful 
spokesperson for the need to protect even the “most incon- 
spicuous forms of life.” In defense of the snail darter, for 
example, he was one of the few people to characterize the 
Telico Dam controversy as a serious, complex public issue 
concerning the preservation of natural diversity. 

A native of Sharon, Connecticut, Buckley will be return- 
ing to his homeland to share in our celebration of the Chap- 
ters conservation successes of the last year and to 
challenge and inspire us in the critical work that remains. 


GUIDED HIKE OF PROSPECT MT. 


Naturalist John McNeely will be leading a hike at Pros- 
pect Mountain in Litchfield on the afternoon of the Chap- 
ter's annual meeting on Saturday, September 13. 

This beautiful 471-acre natural area has two summits, the 
highest rising to about 950 feet, with both offering striking 
vistas across the western part of the state. The vigorous 
hike (about two hours) will follow the Mattatuck Trail up and 
over Prospect Mountain. The preserve is habitat for bobcat 
and screech owls. Birding, even in the fall, is excellent with 
warblers, vireos, hermit thrushes and ruby-crowned kin- 
Qlets in force. 

Prospect Mountain was originally donated to The Nature 
Conservancy in 1982 by Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Gagarin. It 
was transferred the next year to the Litchfield Conservation 
Trust for management in perpetuity. The Trust, through John 
McNeely, has since undertaken a complete natural inven- 
tory in order to draw up comprensive management plans 
for the area. 

While in the Litchfield area, members may also wish to 
explore the 4,000 acre White Memorial Conservation Center 
(phone: 567-0015) and the Litchfield Historical Museum 
(phone: 967-4501). For further information on activities and 
accommodations available in the region, contact the Litch- 


field Hills Travel Council, P.O. Box 1776, Marbledale, CT 
06777. 


The mission of The Nature Conservancy is to find, 
acquire, and manage lands that support outstand- 
ing examples of the species and ecosystems that 
make up our natural world. 
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CONNECTICUT CHAPTER 
WINS REGIONAL AWARD 


The Connecticut Chapter has earned the Conservancy's 
Eastern Region Outstanding Chapter Award for 1985. In 
making the award, the Conservancy praised the Chapter 
for its record-setting activity in land protection. Last year, 
the Chapter completed 23 separate land protection proj- 
ects, more than any chapter in the country. This award re- 
sults from the cooperative efforts of a strong staff/trustee 
partnership and from the consistent, strong support of a 
growing membership. It should be shared by all. Formal an- 
nouncement will be made at the Conservancy's National 
Annual Meeting to be held September 24-28 in St. Louis, 
Missouri. We hope to see you there. 


TAX REFORM ... 
ADVISOR’S SAY “GIVE NOW” 


The recent Senate vote has brought this country one step 
closer to major tax reform. While the final details are yet to 
be decided, the suggestion from tax advisors generally is 
to accelerate deductions for this tax year and defer as much 
income as possible to 1987 and beyond. If you have been 
considering a major gift — cash, stock, or land — to the 
Conservancy, it may be to your benefit to proceed with that 
gift now. Please feel free to contact, in confidence, the 
Chapter office for additional information. We would be happy 
to work with you or your counsel. 


CHESTER BOWLES 


We sadly note the passing on May 25 in Essex of 
Chester Bowles. 

Mr. Bowles and his family gave to the Connecticut 
Chapter one of our most attractive and strategically- 
located preserves, Turtle Creek at Essex. In the history 
of the Conservancy in Connecticut, Turtle Creek was 
one of the earliest major properties donated to us, and 
thereby set an example for other landowners who later 
made such gifts. 

Vision was one of the qualities of Chester Bowles’ 
character which those who knew him frequently men- 
tioned. As we observe the rapid population growth and 
escalating land values in the lower Connecticut River 
Valley, we can appreciate the vision of Mr. Bowles and 
his family in deciding, some twenty years ago, to pre- 
serve this 93-acre gem of tidal estuary, woods, and 
wetland. 

A graduate of Yale, a lifelong Connecticut resident, 
Chester Bowles was an outstandingly successful busi- 
nessman who served his state as governor, and his 
country as congressman, ambassador, and advisor to 
several presidents. 

We express our sympathy to Mrs. Bowles and mem- 
bers of the family — and our continuing appreciation 
for the great gift to the citizens of Connecticut that Tur- 
tle Creek represents — a gift that will continue to bless 
many future generations. 


CHARLES C. ABBOTT 


The Conservancy has lost a great friend with the re- 
cent death of Dr. Charles C. Abbott of Pomfret Center. 

Charles Abbott served two terms as trustee of the 
Connecticut Chapter, the second ending in 1981. He 
was a true friend of the cause of land preservation. 

Abboit was a 1928 Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Har- 
vard University. After work with Midland Bank in Lon- 
don, he returned to Harvard to earn his doctorate and 
taught many years at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. In 1954, Abbott left Harvard 
to start what was to become the Dardin School of Busi- 
ness at the University of Virginia. 

Charles Abbott was a man who used his life to im- 
prove our society in a variety of fields and disciplines. 
Many of his major innovations in business education 
have become today’s accepted practice. 

Abbott retired to his dairy farm in Pomfret Center in 
1972. Those of us who served with him on the Con- 
necticut Chapter Board remember his wise counsel, his 
genial manner, and his cheerful arrival at Board meet- 
ings bearing fresh milk from the farm. He will be deeply 
missed. 


LAND TRUST CONVOCATION 


The Connecticut Land Trust Service Bureau has an- 
nounced that the fourth annual Convocation of Land Trusts 
will be held Saturday, November 1, 1986. The all day con- 
ference will be held at the Yale Law School. 

The morning program will consist of three simultaneous 
panel discussions. A panel on legal issues of land trusts 
and the implications of the 1986 tax reform will be led by 
environmental attorneys Russ Brenneman and Peter Cooper, 
and by Phil Tabas, attorney with the Conservancy's Eastern 
Regional Office. A second panel, led by Beth Lapin, Con- 
necticut Chapter Director of Science and Stewardship, will 
address land management problems. The third panel will 
discuss creative development and farmland preservation. 
Richard Donahoe of the Naromi Land Trust and Randi Lem- 
mon of the Housatonic Valley Association will be featured. 

Afternoon workshops will discuss evaluating and amend- 
ing land use ordinances to encourage open space preser- 
vation, identifying land for acquisition and land acquisition 
techniques, conservation easements, marketing a trust and 
managing a trust. 

The convocation will close following a discussion of the 
Connecticut Recreation and Natural Heritage Trust Pro- 
gram. This program, signed into law on June 10th, makes 
Connecticut the first state in New England to create a state 
land acquisition program that includes matching contribu- 
tions from private conservation organizations (see article, 
page 1). 

A fee will be charged to cover expenses and luncheon, 
and reservations will be required. All Conservancy mem- 
bers are invited to participate, as is anyone interested in 
land saving action. For information call Carolie Evans at 344- 
9867. Please note LTSB address change to 55 High Street, 
Middletown, CT 06457-3788. 


1986 SCIENCE AND STEWARDSHIP PROGRAM 


1986 marks the twelfth year the Connecticut Chapter has sponsored summer field research. 
The projects, ably administered by Beth Lapin, Director of Science and Stewardship, and described 
on these pages provide the Conservancy with valuable data with which to manage our land. 
Information collected is also used to update the Connecticut Natural Diversity Data Base. 
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Geoff Hammerson, using telemetry equipment purchased by The Nature 
Conservancy, intends to track secretive snakes to determine their move- 
ments at Higby Mountain preserve. 


SNAKE ECOLOGY 


In Connecticut, several kinds of snakes spend the cold 
winter months deep in crevices of rocky slopes and ledges. 
The snakes disperse from these areas in spring and return 
in early fall, but how far they roam and which habitats are 
most important to them during summer are poorly known. 
Because most snakes are secretive and not easily ob- 
served, this kind of information is difficult to obtain by con- 
ventional methods that rely on opportunistic sightings of 
marked individuals. 

Fortunately electronic technology has provided a tool that 
helps biologists overcome the difficulty of studying secre- 
tive animals. By tracking snakes equipped with miniature 
radio transmitters, researcher Geoffrey Hammerson is gath- 
ering information on snake movements and habitat utiliza- 
tion at the Conservancy's Higby Mountain Preserve. The 
transmitters, which emit an electronic signal that is picked 
up by a portable receiving unit, allows Hammerson to de- 
termine a snake's location from a distance of up to several 
hundred meters. Snakes locations are then mapped on an 
aerial photograph of the study area. 

The results of this study will help the Conservancy deter- 
mine the preserve size and habitat types necessary to ad- 
equately protect some of Connecticut's characteristic 
wildlife species and may facilitate the development of fu- 


ture land acquisition strategies and preserve management 
Policies. 


Beth Lapin 


ACIDIC PEATLANDS 


Tom Perry's research focuses on acidic, sphagnum- 
dominated peatlands of Connecticut and their vegetation. 
There are several dozen acidic peatlands throughout the 
state, which vary considerably in size, structure and floristic 
composition. Tom is visiting them all, classifying them ac- 
cording to their physiognomy and degree of disturbance, 
and choosing the better examples for more detailed study. 

This further study involves mapping the vegetation zones 
and listing the plant species present. In the exemplary 
peatlands, Tom is studying the factors controlling the veg- 
etation zonation and will reconstruct the development of the 
peatland. Changes in the water table and the aerobic level 
of the peat will be used to make inferences about decom- 
position. With surveying equipment, the topography of the 
bog surface will be mapped and cores to the bottom will 
be used to trace the changes of the vegetation over time. 

As a result of Tom's work, the acidic peatlands in Con- 
necticut will be systematically described. This information 
will help determine the Conservancy's acquisition and man- 
agement priorities for these peatland communities. The in- 
formation will also become a part of the Connecticut Natural 
Diversity Data Base. 


Tom Perry is studying acidic peatlands, with financial assistance from 
The Nature Conservancy and the Connecticut Botanical Society. 


As preserve selection and design intern for the summer, Jennifer Aley 
will research natural areas to help determine protection priorities. 


PRESERVE SELECTION AND DESIGN 


Jennifer Aley, a recent graduate from Central Connecti- 
cut State University with a degree in geography with a mi- 
nor in biology, is working as a preserve selection and design 
intern for the summer. She will research some 25 natural 
areas that have been targeted for future acquisition or reg- 
istration under the Connecticut Natural Heritage Registry. 

The package is used to determine the importance of a 
site. It includes details of land ownership, property lines, 
ecological boundaries, and a summary of species and 
natural communities. 


ROSEATE AND COMMON TERN 
POPULATION DYNAMICS 


In a cooperative effort between The Nature Conservancy 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS), the Connecticut 
Audubon Society (CAS), and Little Harbor Laboratory, Dr. 
Jeffrey A. Spendelow, a research biologist with the FWS’s 
Patuxent Wildlife Research Center in Laurel, Maryland, will 
be continuing a study of the population dynamics and re- 
productive ecology of roseate and common terns. Dr. 
Spendelow will be assisted by Milan Bull (CAS), two CAS- 
supported biologist/wardens (Andrew Balestracci and 
Patrick O’Leary), and several volunteer assistants. Dr. 
Spendelow began his long-term research project in 1978 on 
Falkner Island, located about five miles south of Guilford 
and now part of the FWS's Connecticut Coastal National 
Wildlife Refuge which the Conservancy helped to create. 
This year’s research will focus on habitat use and habitat- 
site fidelity in roseate terns. 

Dr. Spendelow’s previous research has shown that ro- 
seate terns will nest in man-modified sites on the cobble/ 
gravel beach, under propped-up rocks, boards and logs, 
and inside half-buried tires. Beach sites providing the most 
protective cover to the eggs and chicks seem to the first 
ones occupied each spring, and the birds that use the 
modified sites usually have greater reproductive success 
than birds nesting in unmodified and less protected sites 


Beth Lapin 
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on the beach or in the vegetation on the top and sides of 
the island. The purpose of this year’s special project, funded 
in part by a the Conservancy grant, is to determine if pre- 
viously banded individuals use the same sites or nest in 
similar habitats from year to year, and also to determine if 
first-time adult breeders (banded as chicks) are using hab- 
itats similar to the ones in which they were hatched. 

This year’s work will contribute to Spendelow's study of 
annual survivorship in adult roseate terns. Through the use 
of several capture/recapture models developed at Patux- 
ent, Dr. Spendelow discovered that 30% of the roseate tern 
breeding population on Falkner Island is lost each year either 
to death or emigration to other breeding colonies. A com- 
parison of the estimates generated by the various models 
with estimates made from nest count data suggests that 
while the size of the roseate tern population nesting on 
Falkner Island is increasing (due in large part, we suspect, 
too our intensive habitat management projects), the overall 
breeding population in the area of north central Long Island 
is still slowly decreasing. The continued reproductive suc- 
cess of the Falkner Island breeding population, therefore, is 
becoming of increasing importance to this soon to be de- 
clared federally endangered species. 
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mon terns on Falkner Island since 1978. 


BIOLOGICAL MONITORING 


Karen Sexton, will be visiting 30 sites (mainly Conser- 
vancy preserves and easements) to locate and assess the 
condition of rare plants, animals and natural communities. 
In addition, a schedule for future visits will be established 
based on plant flowering or fruiting and animal breeding 
times. 

This is the beginning of a long term plan to monitor spe- 
cies and communities on Nature Conservancy lands. Infor- 
mation acquired will also be used to update the Natural 
Diversity Data Base. 


| Karen Sexton, whose previous Conservancy work has included preserve 
| design and legal monitoring, will verify the presence of rare plants, ani- 
mals and communities on Nature Conservancy lands in Connecticut. 


FALL FIELD TRIPS 


September 20, 1986, Saturday — Milford Point, Mil- 
ford, and Lighthouse Point, New Haven, CT: Meet us at 
Milford Point at 9:00 a.m., rain or shine. We will move to 
Lighthouse Point around 11:00 a.m. Bring a picnic lunch, if 
you wish. 

Directions: Take Exit 34 from I-95 and go west on Post 
Road (Route 1). Turn left on Naugatuck Avenue at a light. 
Take a right on Milford Point Road, and a right at the end. 
Park in Milford Point Sanctuary (right fork). 

September 27, 1986, Saturday — Bluff Point State 
Park, Groton, Connecticut: Nancy Ferdinandsen, a gradu- 
ate botany student and Diane Mayerfeld, Natural Heritage 
Coordinator with the Connecticut Department of Environ- 
mental Protection, will describe habitats at this coastal pre- 
serve. This is an area of coastal dunes and marshes and 
Provides an interesting overview of coastal ecosystems. 
Meet at 10:00 a.m., rain or shine, and bring a lunch, if you 
wish. Long pants and shoes that can get wet are recom: 
mended. For further information, call Diane Mayerfeld at 
966-3540 during working hours. 

Directions: take Exit 88 from I-95, Rte 117 and North Road. 
Head south on North Road to the junction with Rte 7, turn 
right (west) on Rte 1 and turn at the first left (just past Fitch 
Junior High School). Continue straight, under railroad, on 


ot p oad to park entrance (there are no signs) and park- 
Ing lot. 
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LITTLE BIRDS AT BRADLEY 


Ti Crossman, a graduate student at the University of 
Connecticut, is conducting research on the habitat charac- 
teristics of savannah and grasshopper sparrows at Bradley 
International Airport in Windsor Locks, Connecticut, a rather 
unusual and sometimes deafening place to work. The 
extensive grasslands around the perimeter of the airport 
harbor Connecticut's only persistent breeding population of 
grasshopper sparrows, numbering at least 12 pairs. Savan- 
nah sparrows, though more numerous, are also being stud- 
ied because they breed sympatrically with the grasshopper 
sparrows at Bradley, and because breeding populations of 
these birds are apparently steadily declining throughout 
New England. Knowledge of the breeding habitats of the 
two sparrows will hopefully provide management guidelines 
for preservation of these species on the Bradley grasslands. 

Crossman is describing the habitats of the sparrows by 
recording structural and floristic characteristics of the veg- 
etation within the boundaries of known territories of individ- 
ual breeding pairs. Territory boundaries are determined by 
flushing a single male and recording its movements on scale 
maps of the study area; males rarely venture outside their 
established territories, even when flushed. 

This research will describe what characterizes the habi- 
tat of savannah and grasshopper sparrows at the study site 
and determine if the established territories differ in some 
way from unoccupied areas. As other studies have shown, 
elevated song perches are crucial for the sparrows. In ad- 
dition to some possible goldenrod, mustard, and yarrow 
plants, every territory mapped thus far includes cyclone 
fencing, railroad tracks, road signs, guardrails, fire hy- 
drants, buildings, runway lights, or airplanes as usable perch 
sites. The Bradley landscape and the jets roaring overhead 
paint a seemingly precarious but definitely intriguing 
picture of beneficial interaction between technology and 
nature in Connecticut. 


Beth Lapin 


Ti Crossman, whose research is supported by The Nature Conservancy 
and the Frank M. Chapman Memorial Fund of The American Museum of 
Natural History, has color-banded sparrows to recognize individual birds 


during his study at Bradley Airport. 


ROVING WARDENS 


This summer, Roy Candler and Rob Hervey are visiting 
Conservancy preserves throughout Connecticut to monitor 
their general condition. Working closely with preserve com- 
mittees, Rob and Roy are cleaning up hurricane damage, 
posting boundary signs, picking up garbage and clarifying 
trails. Their efforts will improve the quality of our state-wide 
preserve system. We invite you to explore these areas and 
enjoy the beauty of these unspoiled areas. 


Roy Candler (left) and Rob Hervey, students at Washington University in 
St. Louis, are spending the summer in Connecticut monitoring Conser- 
vancy preserves. 


EAGLE VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


Anyone interested in volunteering time to help monitor 


wintering bald eagles at Shepaug Dam, Southbury, should 
contact: 


Eagle Volunteer Coordinator 
The Nature Conservancy 
55 High Street 
Middletown, CT 06457-3788 


Information on this project will be mailed in early 
November. 


GIVE US YOUR YACHT! 


Summer will soon be over and if you are wondering what 
to do about your sailboat or motor craft, we've got the 
answer. Why not give it to the Conservancy? 

We will sell it and use the proceeds to acquire important 
natural habitats in Connecticut. You will receive a tax de- 
duction and the satisfaction of making a major contribution 
to the Connecticut program. The Conservancy received gifts 
of two sailboats in 1984, both of which have been sold with 
the proceeds now working toward the preservation of Con- 
necticut’s natural heritage. 

Please contact the Connecticut Chapter office for details. 
All inquiries will be treated in full confidence. 
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SUMMER WARDENS 
SAFEGUARD PRESERVE RESOURCES 


Milford Point, Griswold Point, Hatchett’s Point, and Pat- 
tagansett Marshes have much in common. Situated on Long 
Island Sound, these areas have a stretch of sandy beach 
backed by fragile dunes, and are habitat for endangered 
bird species. Griswold, Milford and Pattagansett attract large 
summer crowds, not always beneficial to the protection of 
the natural areas and their biota. 

This summer, Carol Pease, Alison Gee and Tom Damiani 
will cover the warden duties at these preserves full time, 
while Lily Pujda and Dave Carlson provide additional help 
on the weekends. They will pick up litter, post signs, per- 
suade waterskiers to go elsewhere, and ask picnickers to 
carry out what they carry in. Above all, they will make sure 
that the osprey, least tern, and piping plover are left in rel- 
ative peace. 

The 150 acres at Byram River Gorge in Greenwich will 
again be patrolled by Tom Cox. Tom has given over ten 
years of valuable service to the Conservancy at both Byram 
River and the Helen G. Altschul Preserve in Stamford. 


Beth Lapin 


Summer wardens include (from left to right): Carlie Pease, Alison Gee, 
Lily Pujda, and Tom Damiani. Not pictured are Dave Carlson and 
Tom Cox. 
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Least tern/piping plover protection volunteers (above) attend a training 
session on identification of crucial areas for the birds. Pictured above 
(from left) are Barbara Hilli, Karen Schnitzer, Dennis Varza (tern/plover 
seasonal assistant, DEP), Linda Thomas, Joanne Belton, Rita Maroncelli 
(non-game biologist, DEP), Ken Duclos, and Linda Gallo. Volunteers not 
in picture or not visible are Kathy Dudzinski, David Maher, Alison Olivieri, 
Bea Orsie, Deborah Shea, and Judy Weyant. Special thanks are extended 
to all. 


What and Where is White Flower F'arm 


White Flower Farm is a mail order nursery located in Litch- 
field, Connecticut. For over 30 years, we have been growing a 
wide range of hardy perennials and shrubs (over 1000 vari- 
eties at last count) and offering them, plus several hundred 
varieties of spring-flowering bulbs through our catalogues, 
which are known collectively as The Garden Book. At the 
nursery grounds in Litchfield, we also operate a garden cen- 
ter plus ten acres of display gardens which are open daily 
from early April to the end of October. Our attention to qual- 
ity has secured us certificates of excellence from both the 
American Horticultural Society and the Federated Garden 
Clubs of Connecticut in the past three years. We’re proud of 
this recognition but prouder yet of the patronage of more than 
200,000 able gardeners throughout the country. 

We'd like to number you among this group. Of course, the 
best introduction is a visit to the nursery during the growing 
season. If that’s not possible, you may wish to consider a sub- 
scription to our catalogues. The fee is $5 which includes three 


editions, totalling more than 200 pages of carefully illustrated 
and informative text, plus a $5 credit good on any order over 
$25, unlimited access to our staff horticulturist for answers to 
gardening questions, and free admission to the display gar- 
dens in Litchfield. You can hardly hope to make a better in- 
vestment of $5. The fall edition of The Garden Book will be 
available in early June. 

If you are planning a visit, figure on 3 hours from Boston, 
2'/4 from New York. The nursery is located on Rt. 63, 3.3 
miles south of the center of Litchfield. We do hope to see you. 


Sincerely, 


Amos Pettingill 


PS. On the back of this sheet you'll find a map of our location 
as well as some garden attractions. 


White Flower Farm 


PeLAAeN<T SM E& N 
Litchfield, Connecticut 06759-0050 


THE STORE AT WHITE FLOWER FARM 


Open 7 days a week from mid-April to the end of October 
Weekdays 10-5, weekends and holidays 9-5:30 

Store telephone number: (203) 567-8789 

To place an order please call: (203) 496-9600 
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WHITE FLOWER 
FARM 


GARDEN ATTRACTIONS 


May 18 through June 10 Tree Peonies 

May 22 through June 12 Exbury Azaleas 
May 25 through June 25 Tall Bearded Iris 
May 28 through June 17 Oriental Poppies 
June 1 through June 30 Herbaceous Peonies 
June 22 through July 15 Japanese Iris 

July 4 through Labor Day Tuberous Begonias 
July 12, 11 a.m.-3 p.m. OPEN HOUSE DAY 


with tea and sandwiches 
on the lawn 


